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ELLOW  STUDENTS  —  readers  of  the  Sketchbook,  we  welcome  you. 
Perhaps,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  we  should  make  profuse  apologies  like  those 
a  Chinese  gentleman  makes  to  visitors  at  his  humble  abode,  but  though  we  do 
feel  that  this  first  issue  of  the  magazine  is  not  by  any  means  what  future  issues 
will  be,  we  are  proud  enough  and  confident  enough  to  believe  that  we  have  done 
a  good  job. 

Wliether  you  agree  with  us  or  not  on  this  point,  we  frankly  ask  your  help 
in  assuring  those  future  issues  we  have  just  mentioned.  Let  us  consider  the 
possibilities  that  are  opened  up  to  us. 

With  the  most  difficult  step  taken,  that  of  publishing  the  first  issue,  the 
Sketchbook  has  become  something  more  than  the  dream  of  a  few  ambitious 
students.  It  is  now  a  fact.  Naturally,  due  to  the  struggle  against  untold 
technical  difficulties  which  lay  in  the  way,  to  the  lack  of  a  great  amount  of 
capital,  and  to  the  very  newness  of  the  idea  itself,  we  find  many  things  wanting 
in  this  Spring  issue.  We  might  compare  it  with  a  sketch  for  an  illustration, 
the  creating  of  which  is,  as  everyone  knows,  the  most  difficult  part  of  picture- 
making.  Yes,  this  is  the  sketch  of  a  Sketchbook  —  a  sketch  which  shows  us 
illimitable  possibilities.  All  that  remains  now  is  for  time  and  labor  to  shape 
it  into  the  finished  product. 

There  is  plenty  of  time  —  years  and  years  of  coming  classes  of  students. 
But  is  there  the  required  labor?  Shall  we,  like  the  slovenly  artist,  slump 
back  exhausted  by  the  effort  of  making  the  sketch,  and  fail  to  complete  the 
picture?  Or  will  we  be  stimulated  and  excited  to  the  pitch  of  creating  a 
masterpiece. 

It  is  up  to  the  students  and  alumni  to  decide  this  question.  The  students, 
by  editing,  publishing  and  supporting  the  magazine  in  every  possible  way  — 
the  alumni,  by  using  it  as  a  means  of  keeping  alive  their  interest  in  the  school, 
and  the  school's  interest  in  them. 

The  tremendous  amount  of  talent  that  is  constantly  being  trained  in  our 
building  always  has  been  and  always  will  be  used  in  the  commercial  world 
outside.  But  let  us  now  turn  aside  just  a  tiny  portion  of  this  talent  toward 
creating  something  of  common  interest  to  us  all,  something  beautiful  in  its 
own  right,  something  in  which  we  as  students  of  the  School  of  Industrial  Art 
can  find  constant  pleasure,  and  let  that  something  be  the  Sketchbook. 


THE  LAND  OF 
ROCKS  AND  COD 

FRED     DeP.    ROTHERMEL 

ILLUSTRATED     BY     THE     AUTHOR 

A  NYONE  who  saw  the  1934  Academy 
Water  Color  Annual  surely  must  have  thought  the  Gaspe  Peninsula  was  a 
suburb  of  Philadelphia.  Although  easy  of  access  it  isn't  quite  so  near.  The 
allure  and  beauty  of  this  new  Canadian  playground  can  stack  up  favorably 
against  the  enticements  other  countries  have  to  offer  to  the  artist  in  search  of 
sketches.  Surely  nowhere  on  earth  (or  am  I  too  extravagant?)  has  the 
natural  element  of  surprise  been  more  carefully  planned  to  arrest  the  seeing 
eye  of  the  searcher  for  beauty.  And,  if  your  sense  of  humor  has  become  a 
bit  jaded  by  the  four  walls  of  your  studio  and  Esquire,  the  natives  of  this 
land  of  mountains  and  cod  will  inject  a  welcome  fresh  note  into  it.  In  order 
to  reach  the  Gaspe  country  we  must  leave  Quebec  —  and  what  a  reluctant 
departure  that  is!  Crossing  the  busy  St.  Lawrence  we  proceed  along  the  north 
shore  of  the  peninsula  toward  the  Gulf.  For  about  two  hundred  miles  we  pass 
through  flat  Canadian  farmland.  The  road  is  good  and  well-kept  but  rather 
narrow  and  has  little  sidewall  protection,  so  it  is  advisable  to  travel  along  the 
IVorth  shore,  thus  keeping  the  river  on  your  left. 

We  proceed  on  our  way,  through  Riviere-du-Loup  and  on  into  Rimouski 
—  which  is  equally  as  exciting  as  its  name.  At  Rimouski  a  small  but  turbulent 
river  flows  out  of  the  deep  interior  of  the  peninsula  bringing  with  it  thousands 
of  logs  for  the  lumber  industry.  There  is  an  iron  bridge  over  the  river  where 
it  rushes  into  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence  and  it  was  from  this  bridge,  at  sunset 
one  glorious  evening,  we  watched  a  lithe  and  slick  young  fellow  balance 
himself  in  the  swaying  stern  of  his  anchored  rowboat  the  while  his  eagle  eye 
and  nimble  arm  procured  for  him  a  succulent  eel  or  two  on  the  end  of  his  unerr- 
ing gig.  (Pictorial  Expression  and  Illustration  students  please  note.)  Spend  the 
night  in  Rimouski  and  take  in  the  cinema  there.  This  is  not  just  another  moving 
picture  house;  it  is  something  you've  read  about  in  your  favorite  book  —  it  is 
a  heart-warming  and  delicious  experience. 

By  this  time  you  have  discovered  that  you  are  passing  through  a  very 
friendly  country.     At  first  you  are  not  aware  of  the  gracious  manner  of  the 
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Something  to 
Think  About 


natives  —  especially  the  children  —  their  courteous  yet  never  servile  attentions. 
This  will  remain  forever  one  of  the  most  brilliant  highlights  of  your  jaunt. 

We  leave  Rimouski  and  are  soon  at  Ste.  Flavie  where,  so  the  natives  say, 
the  true  Gaspe  country  begins.  At  any  rate  here's  where  the  Perron  Boulevard 
begins  —  the  comparatively  new  roadway  around  the  rugged  peninsula.  And 
with  it  begin  new  adventures  and  more  and  more  exciting  vistas.  The  river 
has  now  become  seventy  miles  wide  and  the  beautiful  ultramarine  stretch 
of  water  lying  constantly  on  your  left  might  just  as  well  be  the  ocean.  And 
speaking  of  the  blue  water;  be  sure  to  double  the  number  of  tubes  of  Ultra 
and  Cerulean  you  intended  taking  with  you  for  this  is  a  land  of  blue  skies  and 
bluer  water. 

At  Ste.-Anne-de-Monts  the  road  goes  into  its  routine  with  a  vim  seldom  found 
in  roads  in  the  eastern  United  States  and  all  you  motorists  who  like  a  sporting 
drive  can  well  look  to  your  laurels.  In  ten  breathtaking  minutes  or  less  you'll 
be  lifted  from  a  whale"s-eye  view  of  the  rolling  surf  to  several  thousand  feet 
above  sea  level  —  and  back  again  in  less  time.  In  the  little  coves  by  the  sea, 
between  the  jutting  mountains,  lie  simple  but  snug  fishing  villages  flaunting  the 
most  exciting  names.  All  of  them  are  teeming  with  experiences  and  sketches 
and  charm.  I  shall  mention  a  few  in  an  attempt  to  give  you  the  Gaspe  flavor. 
Riviere  a  Claude  is  a  spot  your  guide  book  slights  shamefully  simply 
because  it  is  so  tiny  it  can  boast  of  only  one  hotel.  We  would  have  missed 
it  entirely  had  we  not  been  forced  to  stop  there  because  of  foul  weather  and  a 
black  Canadian  night.  At  first  blush  the  frame  building  labeled  "Hotel  Au 
Clair"  looked  just  a  "leetle"  inadequate,  shall  we  say,  to  wet  and  hungry 
travelers.  But  the  friendly  smile  and  welcoming  handshake  of  fisherman  Au 
Clair,  the  proprietor,  was  enough  to  rejuvenate  the  soggiest  spirit.  And  when 
the  aroma  of  fresh  Gaspe  salmon,  boiling,  assailed  our  nostrils  we  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  George  Rector,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  famous  chefs,  playing 
second  fiddle  to  good  Madame  Au  Clair  in  her  primitive  Canadian  kitchen. 
The  Au  Clair  family  consisted  of  twelve  daughters,  two  sons,  the  mother  and 
father.  No  one  in  the  menage  could  speak  English,  so  we  had  a  grand  chance 
to  air  our  French  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  younger  children  who  stood 
about,  all  eyes  and  sly  smiles.  After  supper  we  were  shown  into  the  parlor 
where  stood  a  neatly  polished  pedal  organ.  I  boldly  began  picking  out  a 
simple  tune,  when  by  my  side  appeared  one  of  the  daughters  holding  a  violin. 
Realizing  my  inability  to  accompany  her  I  surrendered  the  organ  bench  to  her 
older  sister  and  sat  back  with  the  others  in  the  group  ready  for  some  real 
provincial  entertainment.  Imagine  the  great  distress  when  our  homespun 
musicians  made  the  rafters  tremble  with  such  French-Canadian  airs  as  "Three 
O'clock  in  the  Morning,"  "The  Pal  That  1  Loved,  Stole  the  Gal  That  I  Loved," 


and  "Kiss  Me  Again!"  After  half  an  hour  or  so  of  this  we  suggested  they  play 
some  of  the  more  local  songs.  This  was  M.  Au  Clair's  cue.  He  came  from 
the  shadows  of  the  kerosene-lighted  room  —  a  short  but  powerfully  built 
fisherman.  His  grizzled,  wind  and  rain  swept  face  was  made  strangely  sensi- 
tive and  fine  by  his  utterly  disarming,  dancing  blue  eyes.  Into  his  massive 
hands,  which  were  mutilated  and  scarred  by  endless  years  of  hauling  in  heavy 
nets  beneath  the  fading  stars  at  dawn,  he  tenderly  took  the  violin  from  his 
daughter.  As  he  did  so  that  instrument  underwent  a  transformation  from  a 
self-conscious  violin  to  a  light-hearted  and  expressive  fiddle.  The  contagious 
gayety  of  the  father  was  soon  caught  by  the  daughter  at  the  organ  and  their 
nimble  fingers  took  our  whole  party  on  an  unforgettable  journey  of  jigs  and 
folksongs  around  the  Gaspe  Peninsula  and  out  across  the  sea  to  the  Isles  of 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  from  whence  these  hardy  people  originated  hundreds  of 
years  ago.  As  our  spirits  mounted  with  the  music,  the  tiny  room  with  its  huge, 
tinted  family  photographs  and  simple  furniture  became  electric  with  rhythm. 
So,  in  a  body,  we  marched  into  the  kitchen  where  benches  were  lined  up 
around  the  wall  and  grouped  invitingly  about  the  brightest  and  most  domineer- 
ing Othello  range  I  have  ever  seen.  We  later  learned  that  during  the  long 
winter  months  the  Gaspe  folk  practically  live  in  their  kitchen  around  their 
most  cherished  possession  —  the  stove.  When  we  had  settled  ourselves  the 
fiddler  began  a  sprightly  air  and  one  of  the  sons  arose  and  commenced  danc- 
ing a  jig.  The  rest  of  the  family  kept  time  with  their  hands  and  feet.  Had 
you  been  sitting  in  that  kitchen  on  that  rainy  night  you,  too,  would  have  been 
impressed  by  the  great  kindliness  of  these  people  and  their  happiness  in  seeing 
you  happy.  The  utter  lack  of  the  usual  commercial  aspect  of  similar  enter- 
tainments for  tourists  was  a  thing  few  Americans  are  privileged  to  experience. 
Meet  these  fisherfolk  halfway  and  you  will  find  them  unsurpassed  in  gracious- 
ness  toward  their  fellow  man.  After  such  an  evening  we  couldn't  help  but 
sleep  well  beneath  the  gables  while  the  steady  rain  droned  on  the  shingles. 
No  other  sound  produces  such  peace  and  contentment  as  night  rain  on  a  roof 
when  one  is  happily  weary. 


The  Place  was 
Teeming  with 
Sketchers 


In  the  morning  we  awoke  to  a  world  filled  with  drifting  mists  and  fitful 
hursts  of  brilliant  sunshine.  By  eight  o'clock  the  fog  had  lifted  and  we  found 
ourselves  hemmed  in  by  high  mountains.  The  little  valley  wound  away  from 
the  shore  into  the  most  intriguing  shadows  imaginable.  If  only  we  had  time 
to  heed  their  call  —  but  there  were  new  lands  ahead  to  be  conquered.  After 
a  hearty  breakfast  we  bid  a  long  farewell  to  Riviere  a  Claude.  As  we  left 
that  peaceful  little  hamlet  we  passed  its  one  tiny  garage  on  which  was  flung 
huge  letters  which  read,  "English  Speaken  Here.  Troubles  Expert."  It  was  a 
lilting  grace  note  in  an  altogether  refreshing  melody. 

oPACE  will  not  permit  any  detail  on  Anse  a  Valleau,  Grande  Vallee,  Riviere 
au  Renard  and  such  places,  but  by  no  means  miss  them  if  you  take  the  trip. 
You  can  skip  the  village  of  Gaspe  proper  and  not  miss  a  thing. 

X  HE  approach  to  Perce  is  most  impressive.  Traveling  over  rather  flat  terrain 
you  are  suddenly  confronted  with  a  most  compact  little  group  of  mountains 
and  your  climb  up  the  steep,  winding  road  will  be  filled  with  screeches  and 
warnings  from  any  back  seat  drivers  there  mav  be  in  the  car.  But  soon  the 
utter  beauty  of  the  place  will  quiet  the  most  jangled  nerves  and  the  view  from 
the  summit  of  Surprise  Hill  will  evoke  more  hymns  of  praise  than  a  thousand 
sermons.  Newtonically,  whatever  goes  up  must  come  down,  and  you'll  be 
glad  to  heed  the  warning  on  the  highway  signs  that  all  cars  should  proceed  in 
low  gear.  After  the  engine  has  boiled  over  sufficiently  you  are  again  prac- 
tically at  sea  level,  and,  rounding  a  sharp  curve,  find  yourself  in  the  village 
of  Perce.  Directly  before  you  lies  The  Rock  just  offshore  from  Mont  Joli, 
with  its  huge  wooden  cross,  which  separates  the  two  bays  on  which  Perce  is 
built.  At  the  northern  end  of  North  Bay  is  Cap  Barre  shooting  six  hundred 
feet  above  the  blue  water.  Above  it  project  The  Three  Sisters  and  above  them 
rises  Rosy  Peak  and  yet  above  that  towers  Mont  Ste.  Anne,  from  near  the 
top  of  which  you  have  so  recently  descended.  There  are  plenty  of  hotels 
here  but  I  suggest  The  Haven  run  by  Mrs.  Biard.  The  meals  are  excellent 
and  she  will  initiate  you  into  that  rare  delicacy  of  gastronomy  —  fried  codfish 
tongues.  If  you  like  sea  food  this  dish  alone  will  be  worth  the  trip  to  Perce. 
Also,  Mrs.  Biard  seems  to  take  kindly  to  artists  —  especially  if  they  come  in 
June  or  early  July.  And  right  here  is  a  good  place  to  record  a  few  words  of 
advice  about  this  Gaspe  business.  For  maximum  road  dust  go  there  in  early 
June.  And  by  all  means  take  with  you  from  home  every  last  piece  of  art 
material  you'll  need  on  your  trip.  You  simply  cannot  buy  a  tube  of  paint 
or  a  piece  of  paper  in  all  of  Canada.     Don't  ask  me  why. 

Nature  has  made  Perce  rich  in  things  to  do:  hiking  to  the  Falls  of  the 
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Grotto,  the  Cravasse  or  the  shrine  on  top  of  Mont  Ste.  Anne;  looking  for 
fossils  of  trilobites  in  the  loose  stones  on  the  beach;  sailing  around  Bonaventure 
Island  which  lies  about  three  miles  off  the  mainland  and  paying  your  respects, 
as  you  sail  along,  to  the  millions  of  gulls,  gannets,  cormorants,  pink-toed  sea 
pigeons  and  penguin-like  "myrs"  as  they  roost,  scream,  and  soar  unmolested 
in  their  sanctuary  provided  by  the  Canadian  government.  Or  you  may  assist 
the  fishermen  to  split  and  trim  the  daily  catch  of  cod  and  arrange  them  on  the 
"fish  flakes,"  or  racks,  to  dry  in  the  sun.  But  Perce's  chief  bid  for  fame  is 
its  glorious  Rock  which  rises  from  the  sparkling  sea  six  hundred  feet  offshore 
from  Mont  Joli.  For  those  of  you  who  like  statistics,  the  Rock  is  288  feet 
high,  1565  feet  long  and  about  300  feet  wide  at  its  widest  part.  The  portion 
above  the  water  weighs  approximately  four  million  tons.  At  its  southern 
end  there  is  an  arch  about  100  feet  high  —  hence  the  name  Roche  Perce  or 
Pierced  Rock.  At  low  tide  you  can  walk  out  to  the  Rock  and  if  you  are  not 
afraid  of  falling  flat  many  times  and  covering  yourself  with  slimy  sea  algae, 
you  can  pick  a  difficult  trail  along  the  south  side  of  the  Rock  to  the  arch.  This 
excursion  is  recommended  for  all  those  who  think  man  has  mastered  the  ele- 
ments. The  great  cliffs  towering  dizzily  above  your  head;  the  hungry  waves 
gnawing  the  narrow,  slippery  beach;  the  haunting  red  of  the  stone  with  its 
deep  mysterious  shadows  and  the  clouds  of  soaring,  noisy  birds  will  give  you 
something  to  think  about.  But  a  word  of  advice:  the  tide  comes  in  rapidly 
and  when  it  is  at  its  height  the  beach  and  the  strip  of  land  connecting  the  Rock 
to  the  mainland  are  submerged  beneath  eight  feet  of  swirling  angry  water. 
So,  watch  your  step.  To  play  safe  look  up  Raymond  Quirion,  a  youngster 
who  will  amuse  you  with  his  English  and  guide  you  admirably  to  any  point 
of  interest  in  the  locality. 

±N  late  June  the  days  are  long  in  Perce  and  dawn  breaks  shortly  after  three 
a.  m.  Having  made  many  sketches  during  my  two  weeks  there  I  decided  to 
see  the  place  at  sunrise.  Very  early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  we  were  to  leave 
I  arose  and  found  myself  on  North  Beach  just  as  the  sun  was  coming  out  of  a 
peaceful  sea.  Not  another  soul  was  stirring.  The  water  in  the  bay  lay  like 
a  mirror  reflecting  the  glories  of  the  great  Rock.  Above  it  its  eternal  guardians, 
the  white  gulls,  soared  strangely  silent.  The  sun,  hanging  low  in  the  east, 
shone  with  a  brilliance  my  eyes  had  never  before  beheld  and  I  felt  as  though 
the  world  had  been  newly  born,  clean  and  fresh  and  pure  as  the  day  it  was 
created.  There  wasn't  a  sound.  The  silence  was  so  crystal  clear  it  seemed 
tangible  —  crisp  as  a  delicately  wrought  piece  of  priceless  Venetian  glass. 
Beauty  was  everywhere.  Beauty  reigned  supreme.  One  doesn't  try  to  paint 
such  beauty.    One  simply  stands,  transfixed,  and  stares  in  awe. 


A  GLANCE  AT 
ILLUSTRATION 

HENRY        C.        PITZ 
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LDER  illustrators  love  to  shake  their  heads  and  speak  wistfully  of  the 
Golden  Age  of  American  Illustration,  meaning,  roughly,  the  years  between 
1890  and  1910,  or  perhaps,  until  the  war.  Very  young  illustrators,  who  think 
anything  done  prior  to  1930  as  being  of  incredible  antiquity,  love  to  dream 
of  a  Golden  Age  coming  tomorrow  or  the  day  after  or  whenever  they  shall  have 
their  first  pictures  published.  Golden  Ages  have  a  habit  of  being  in  the  past 
or  future  where  distance  can  supply  the  necessary  enchantment.  It  is  much 
more  diiScult  to  think  of  the  present  as  a  Golden  Age.  The  present  is  here 
and  now;  it  is  under  our  very  noses;  it  presses  too  closely  and  its  demands 
are  too  insistent.  We  are  afraid  of  claiming  an  aura  for  our  own  time.  But 
it  can  bear  comparison  with  the  past  with  jaunty  confidence  and  you  may  be 
sure  that  there  will  be  commentators  of  the  future  who  will  pin  a  golden  label 
upon  it.  Let  us  admit  that  there  has  been  a  Golden  Age  of  American  illustra- 
tion, that  there  is  one  and  that  another  lies  just  over  the  horizon. 

The  waning  years  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  years  of  the 
present  one  were,  beyond  question,  a  glorious  period  in  American  illustration. 
Two  figures  in  that  period  loomed  mountain-high  above  their  contemporaries, 
Edwin  Abbey  and  Howard  Pyle.  Both  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
pictorial  world  they  dominated;  Abbey,  through  the  sheer  persuasiveness  of 
his  captivating  compositions,  and  Pyle  by  his  strength  and  many-sidedness, 
and  most  of  all,  by  his  compelling  power  as  a  teacher.  Both  left  their  mark 
upon  their  time.     Their  influences  can  still  be  traced. 

There  were  other  great  names  too  —  the  smooth  and  fluent  Andre  Castaigne, 
who  gleefully  solved  problems  that  would  have  staggered  most  artists;  Frederic 
Remington,  with  his  fine  permanent  record  of  our  last  frontiers;  A.  B.  Frost 
with  his  honest,  homespun  pictures  of  American  life;  Robert  Blum  who  made 
a  few  brilliantly  sensitive  pictures  for  the  magazines  and  then  went  his  butter- 
fly way;  and  the  man  who  might  have  been  the  greatest  of  them  all,  had  he 
lived,  Walter  Appleton  Clark. 

These  are  a  group  of  great  accomplishments,  but  a  handful  in  numbers. 
Shift  the  scene  to  the  twenties  or  to  the  present  year.  What  figures  dominate 
American  illustration  now?  The  answer  is,  none.  Who  are  the  ranking 
illustrators  of  the  day?  One  begins  confidently.  Name  after  name  goes 
down.     Ten,  twenty,  thirty,  and  still  there  seem  some  worthy  to  be  added  to 
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the  list.     One  begins  to  become  conscious  of  the  bewildering  wealth  of  talent 
in  present  day  illustration. 

Why  do  not  one,  two  or  three  figures  loom  mountain-high  as  did  Pyle 
and  Abbey?  Because  today  there  are  many  mountain  peaks  and  because  the 
valley  floor  between  them  is  at  a  much  higher  level.  In  the  earlier  period, 
once  you  left  the  circle  of  the  elect,  you  dropped  from  a  dizzy  height  until 
you  reached  the  level  of  the  average.  And  the  average  illustrator  of  that  day 
was  not  an  adequate  picture-maker,  whereas,  say  what  you  will  of  his  short- 
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comings,  his  present  day  successor  possesses  a  high  order  of  skill  and  com- 
petence. The  level  of  attainment  is  much  higher  than  it  used  to  be,  the  leaders 
are  quite  as  good  as  those  of  the  past,  and  tliere  are  more  of  them. 

The  reason  for  this  lies,  of  course,  in  the  infinitely  greater  opportunities 
that  are  open  to  present  day  illustrators.  In  the  early  years  of  the  century, 
the  women's  magazines  were  only  beginning  to  gather  strength.  There  were 
only  four  pictorially  important  magazines  in  the  country,  Harpers,  Century, 
Scribners  and  Colliers.  Today  there  are  several  times  that  number.  They  are 
larger,  with  more  space  given  to  illustrative  material,  and  their  circulations  are 
much  greater.  They  use  a  larger  variety  of  work  and  they  have  a  much  more 
diversified  body  of  illustrators  to  call  upon  to  furnish  that  variety.  Not  at  all 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  there  is  much  that  is  slick,  shallow  and  tawdry  in 
present  day  illustration;  that  there  is  a  far  too  numerous  group  whose  only 
interest  lies  in  haircuts,  stiff  shirts  and  silken  ankles,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that,  taking  a  broad  view  of  the  whole  field.  American  illustration  of  this 
year  of  1935  is  much  more  diversified,  alert  and  accomplished  than  that  of 
1890,  1900  or  1910. 

This  is  true  of  magazine  illustration,  of  book  illustration  and  of  adver- 
tising illustration.  In  1900  the  book  planned  as  a  complete  artistic  unit  was 
a  rarety;  today  it  is  fairly  common.  There  has  been  a  complete  revolution  in 
children's  books  and  today  their  variety  is  infinite,  they  are  delightful  to  look 
at  and  artistically  worthy  to  be  treasured. 

It  is  in  advertising  that  the  most  magical  development  has  taken  place. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  stress  the  point.  Compare  the  advertising  pages  of  1900 
with  those  of  today  and  they  seem  a  hundred  years  apart  in  conception,  plan 
and  execution.  Advertising  has  suffered  from  its  phenomenal  growth,  of  course. 
Its  favorite  sons  were  the  pampered  pets  of  the  illustration  world  prior  to  the 
depression.  Art  editors  and  advertisers  talked  in  awestruck  tones  of  the 
"thousand-dollar-a-picture"  men.  But  the  depression  has  squeezed  a  lot  of  the 
nonsense  out  of  advertising.  It  will  probably  always  suffer  from  the  necessary 
stress  upon  novelty  and  excitement,  but  this  is,  of  course  the  very  thing  that 
gives  it  its  bouncing  vitality.  Reputations  wax  and  wane  quickly  in  that 
world.  Who  were  the  most  sought  after  advertising  artists  of  fifteen  years 
ago?     Few  remember. 

It  is  in  this  vital  and  demanding  world  of  book,  magazine  and  advertising 
illustration  that  the  student  will  try  to  find  his  niche.  Wliat  are  the  conditions 
and  difficulties  of  this  world  and  what  are  the  necessary  qualities  for  success? 
The  novice  will  find  a  publishing  world  that  has  changed  considerably  under 
the  blows  of  the  depression.  When  business  first  began  its  toboggan,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  curtail  costs,  the  extra  and  incidental  things  were  first 
lopped  off.  Fewer  stories  and  articles  were  illustrated,  superfluous  decorations 
were  eliminated  and   the  minor   illustrators  suffered,  for  they   were  dropped 
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while  every  effort  was  made  to  retain  those  of  accomplishment  and  reputation. 
But  tlie  depression  continued.  It  was  necessary  to  reduce  costs  still  fur- 
ther and  the  favored  group  of  illustrators  were  asked  to  accept  considerable 
cuts  in  prices.  Many  of  them,  perhaps  a  little  spoiled  by  riding  the  crest  of 
the  wave  for  so  long,  demurred.  Cuts  had  to  be  made,  so  many  of  them  were 
dropped  and  a  new  crop  of  lesser  known  men,  willing  to  work  for  lower  prices, 
were  given  their  opportunities. 

J.  HERE  the  third  phase  succeeded  that  one.  The  old  guard,  chastened  by 
adversity,  went  back  to  the  publishers  with  a  new  scheme  of  values  and  re- 
placed those  of  the  newer  group  who  were  not  able  to  hold  their  ground  through 
sheer  merit.  That  is  the  situation  today,  with  artists  of  reputation  taking 
much  of  the  minor  work  which  they  would  have  refused  a  few  years  before, 
leaving  the  run-of-the-mill  illustrators  to  fight  for  the  crumbs. 

On  the  other  hand  a  similar  change  was  taking  place  on  the  executive 
side  of  publishing.  The  high-salaried  art  editors  were  replaced  one  by  one 
with  less  expensive  men  —  in  some  cases  by  men  of  almost  no  experience. 
New  art  editors  always  mean  new  artists  and  through  this  shifting  of  publish- 
ing staffs  many  new  openings  presented  themselves  to  the  younger  illustrators. 

On  the  economic  side  the  emphasis  today  is  upon  getting  the  most  striking 
and  original  effect  possible  for  the  least  money.  Dozens  of  new  ideas,  tech- 
niques and  methods  of  printing  have  been  evolved  under  the  spur  of  economic 
necessity.  The  young  illustrator  who  is  ingenious,  inventive  and  resourceful 
in  design,  technique  and  use  of  paper  and  processes,  will  have  a  tremendous 
advantage  over  the  academic  and  unadventurous  type.  He  must  be  content 
to  work  with  limited  means  and  strive  for  his  ideal  in  spite  of  the  limitations 
of  cost  and  the  hampering  hand  of  sales  executives. 

If  he  is  designing  a  book,  for  example,  he  may  have  to  make  adjustments 
and  compromises.  The  test  will  be,  to  achieve  the  finest  possible  result  with 
limited  means.  He  may  choose  a  type  which  he  feels  is  a  perfect  expression 
of  the  contents  only  to  find  that  the  printer  who  has  submitted  the  lowest  bid 
does  not  have  that  type  face  on  his  machines.  He  may  choose  a  fine  textured, 
thin  paper  that  will  show  the  illustrations  at  their  best  only  to  learn  that  the 
publishers  insist  upon  a  heavier  stock  to  give  bulk  to  the  book  and  make  it 
look  more  expensive.  Or  his  paper  may  add  one  cent  per  book  to  the  cost 
of  production  and  he  will  discover  that  one  per  cent  per  volume  is  a  fortune 
in  the  eyes  of  the  powers  that  be. 

So  the  path  of  the  illustrator  of  today  is  not  an  easy  one.  But  if  he  is 
adventurous  and  resourceful,  in  love  with  his  work  and  life,  adaptable  to  a 
reasonable  degree  and  grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of  his  art,  his  chances 
for  success  in  one  of  the  most  stimulating  and  interesting  artistic  fields  is  very 
great.  It  is  not  a  field  for  the  indifferent  or  the  untaught.  If  one  has  a  great 
deal  to  give,  the  rewards  are  proportionate. 
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LETS  GO  SKETCHING 

PEN  AND  INK  RAMBLINGS  WITH 
JOHN       B  .      EVES 


Wh 


E'VE  all  seen  sketches  of  unusual 
places,  or  what  seemed  to  be  unusual  subjects.  Perhaps  in  Borough  Johnson's 
book,  "The  Technique  of  Pencil  Drawing,"  there  is  one  that  remains  with  us 
of  a  spot  in  London.  Whereupon  we  conclude  that  that  particular  city  is 
populated  with  some  of  the  most  picturesque  districts  in  the  world.  Then  too 
we've  been  following  Ernest  Watson's  "Pencil  Talks,"  and  are  frequently  im- 
pressed by  his  sketches  of  scenes  in  France,  Spain,  or  elsewhere  —  again  we 
remark  about  the  world  of  sketches  open  to  us  there.  Among  the  Watson 
drawings  we  suddenly  come  upon  some  New  York  scenes,  and  this  brings  us 
up  short:  why  not  bring  the  matter  nearer  home,  to  little-known  Philadelphia? 

Even  in  Philadelphia  you  will  find  a  marked  picturesqueness  that  may 
be  reminiscent  of  some  European  sketch  you  have  seen.  Perhaps  this  is  owing 
to  the  subject  matter,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  treatment.  And  treatment  of 
subject  is  important,  but  only  by  doing  many  sketches  in  a  more  or  less  literal 
manner  —  in  the  unimaginative  sense  —  of  subjects  themselves  unusual,  does 
one  stand  a  fair  chance  of  ultimately  acquiring  the  capacity  to  convey  their 
unusual  charm. 

Let's  go  sketching!     Where? 

Down  by  the  Docks! 

We've  boarded  the  "El"  headed  for  the  ferries  and  have  just  come  up  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  Waterfront.  We  are  startled  by  the  intensity  of  the 
sunlight  against  the  dark  red  of  the  warehouses,  the  way  its  rays  cut  through 
the  various  buildings,  and  the  shadow  patterns  of  the  elevated  structure  upon 
the  cobbled  street,  with  those  of  wagons  and  horses  and  people,  poles,  wharves, 
and  ships.  We  may  recall  a  Lozowick  lithograph  that  was  like  this,  or,  not 
knowing  his  work,  we've  a  virgin  conception  of  the  adaptability  of  all  this  to 
his  medium.     We'll  leave  that  until  later,  but  it  was  well  to  be  reminded. 

The  train  is  just  pulling  out  of  Market  St.  station:  remember  that's  the 
one  Pennell  sketched  —  we  saw  it  in  his  book  of  Philadelphia  lithographs. 
His  cars,  up  there  above  the  bustling  melee,  look  rather  noticeably  distorted, 
but  can  we  neglect  the  expertness  he  displays  in  the  treatment  of  the  crowd 
gathered  'round  and  ascending  the  stairway.  What  a  pleasurable  thing  that 
sketch  is!     We'll  come  back  that  way  and  look  the  thing  over. 

And  here  we  are  at  Chestnut  Street.  How  the  sunlight  sparkles  on  the 
river!  Camden  is  an  irregular  panorama  of  blue-violet  haze.  And  then,  the 
smells!     Things  certainly  do  move  about  down  here  on  broad  Delaware  Avenue. 
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After  the  first  ride  on  —  and  off  —  the  tailboard  of  a  fast-moving  truck,  we 
know  that  the  movement  is  not  all  horizontal. 

We  walk  out  to  Second  Street  and  down  to  Walnut,  pass  a  comment  or 
two  on  the  old  Corn  Exchange  National  Bank  building  —  the  one  that  sets  the 
night  sky  off  in  red  electric  letters  and  greets  us  on  our  return  from  a  day's 
voyage  on  a  Wilson  Liner.  It  is  a  rather  ornate  structure,  isn't  it?  Dock 
Street  begins  up  here  at  Third  and  Walnut:  over  there  stands  the  old  Exchange. 
Let  us  walk  down  the  curved  and  cobbled  thoroughfare  to  join  Pennell  once 
more  on  the  spot  from  which  he  made  his  sketch  of  it.  Time  has  changed  the 
scene,  of  course  —  that  pretentious,  gaudy  gasoline  station  wasn't  there  then. 
Let's  get  a  sketch  of  a  group  of  the  markets.  Here's  a  convenient  bumper  to 
sit  down  on. 

Enter  spectators: 

"Man  alive!  Look  at  dat  fella  draw!  Hm-hm!  How'd  y'  like  t'  be  able 
to  do  dat,  Bo?  Betcha  he  gets  plenty  o'  dough  f'r  dat.  How  'bout  it,  brothah, 
how  much  do  y'  git  fo'  a  pitcher?     'Bout  fifty  dollahs,  huh?" 

This  from  a  lanky  Negro,  one  of  a  group  of  stevedores  who  have  gathered 
around.  When  you  tell  them  that  you  are  only  doing  it  for  fun  and  might 
turn  it  in  at  the  "aht  skoo"  for  criticism,  they  are  taken  aback;  and  after  a 
string  of  other  questions,  which  you've  tried  to  answer  in  understandable  terms, 
and  which  prove  to  be  somewhat  illuminating,  if  only  temporarily,  they  shuffle 
off,  sympathetic  friends.  After  this,  a  neighborhood  sage,  eager  to  find  out 
what's  going  on,  strolls  over  and  with  the  familiarity  common  to  the  worldly- 
wise,  engages  in  a  running  conversation,  or  begins  a  new  one. 


W  OTCHA  doin'  Bud?  Gettin'  a  pitcher  of  Jim  Brown's?  Say,  that  place 
is  over  ninety  years  old.  Y'  see  them  blocks  o'  wood  up  atop  o'  those  buildin's. 
Y'  know  wot  they  used  'em  for?  Well,  this  street  you're  sketchin'  on  used  t' 
be  a  crik,  old  Dock  Crik  they  called  it.  And  the  boats  used  t'  unload  their 
stuff  onto  barges  an'  the  barges'd  come  up  the  windin'  crik  an'  stop  in  front  of 
the  buildin'.     They'd  have  a  big  pulley  "tached  t'  the  top  o'  those  blocks  up 


Old  Square-rigger  at 
Foot  of  Miflin  Street 
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there,  and  they'd  hook  the  stuff,  hoist 
it  off,  up  onto  a  sort  of  platform  built 
out  on  the  front  of  the  buildin'  from 
the  first  floor  of  the  warehouse.  That 
same  crik  runs  right  under  our  feet  — 
it's  used  for  sewrage  nowadays." 

That  is  how  you  learn  about  Dock 
Street,  and  pick  up  many  historic  facts 
and  anecdotes  concerning  the  old  water- 
front. Books  may  tell  their  story,  but 
nothing  sticks  in  your  memory  as  well 
as  the  spoken  word.  For  instance,  we've 
known  about  the  Navy  Yard,  but  not 
until  we  go  sketching  around  Front 
Street  and  Washington  Avenue  shall  we 
hear  about  Philadelphia's  first  Navy 
Yard  which  was  located  at  that  spot, 
with  the  gate  over  on  the  southeast 
corner.  The  natives  will  even  agree 
to  get  old  Joe  Williams,  who  used  to 
be  gate  keeper  back  in  '85  when  there 
were  frigates  anchored  there.  He's 
seen  some  real  tough  fights. 

"And,  by  the  way.  Bud,  could  you 
spare  a  guy  a  few  cents  for  a  drink?" 

A  pal  of  his  near  by  hears  him  so 
disrespectfully  address  an  artist  (a  term 
they  generously  apply  to  you)  and  be- 
comes alarmed,  shoves  his  half-pickled 
friend  aside  and  advises  you  not  to  part 
with  a  penny.  Of  course,  you've  for- 
gotten to  bring  along  extra  change,  nor 
is  it  wise  to  appear  as  if  you  are  laden 
with  anything  of  great  value.  How- 
ever, these  people  are  quite  as  congen- 
ial as  you  at  the  par  value  of  casual 
conversation. 

Enough  advice  to  sketchers.  It's 
what  sketching  is  like  that  counts,  and 
what  you  make  of  it  that  means  most. 
As  your  sketches  develop  and  you  notice 
that  you  are  doing  the  places  you've 
found  most  unusual  and  are  making 
them  look  just  as  unusual,  you  perceive 
the  fun  in   it.     But  how  now  can  you 
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make  a  sketch  "your  own"?  Really  pic- 
turesque, really  what  it  is  —  and  what 
you  feel  about  it?  Perhaps  right  along 
you  have  neglected  something  —  hu- 
man interest,  or  a  peculiar  atmospheric 
quality.  I  would  consider  most  Blam- 
pied  etchings  just  developed  sketches, 
and  usually  they  abound  with  human  in- 
terest, no  matter  how  simple  they  are. 
Blampied  constantly  combines  people 
and  animals,  puts  them  both  in  fascin- 
ating arrangements,  whether  it  be  land- 
scape or  interior,  a  doorway  or  street 
scene,  all  to  suit  and  express  their  pur- 
pose or  his.  In  other  words,  the  ver- 
satile or  developed  sketcher  ought  to 
make  his  scene  as  it  is:  a  unit,  combin- 
ing the  life  of  the  people  with  their  sur- 
roundings. He  must  realize  that  they 
depend  upon  each  other.  It  is  a  good 
practice  to  sketch,  or  at  least  observe 
with  keen  eye,  people  everywhere,  in 
trolley  or  train,  street  or  department 
store.  In  this  way  you  gain  a  familiar- 
ity with  the  types  that  live  in  Mana- 
yunk,  let's  say,  and  associate  with  them 
their  environment,  and  perhaps  decide 
they  are  a  simpler  and  more  pleasant 
folk  than  those  of  some  other  neighbor- 
hood. And  after  several  sketching 
jaunts  you  know  too  that  in  Manayunk 
on  a  damp  and  misty  night  you  could 
not  find  the  sheer  mystery  of  bleakly 
lighted  streets  and  alleys,  battered  walls 
and  fences  that  one  may  find  in  still 
another  little-known  part  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

So  —  come  along!  Let's  go  sketch- 
ing! And  let's  get  all  we  can  get  out 
of  it.  Even  by  going  on  rainy  nights 
— some  of  them  are  marvelous  —  if  not 
to  draw,  just  to  be  entertained  by  look- 
ing; and  if  not  to  look  for  and  find 
something  new,  to  go  and  find  out  if 
we  will. 


View  from    the   Forecastle   of 
a    Schooner    at    Miflin    Street 
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The  l^mbler 

CRITICAL    COMMENTS    FROM 
A     STUDENT'S     VIEWPOINT 

SAMUEL    L.     FEINSTEIN 


Ar 


lN  art  critic  is  a  most  unenviable 
creature.  Few  men  have  a  more  difficult  work  —  fewer,  a  more  thankless  task. 
The  professional  critic  is  looked  upon  with  great  disfavor;  no  doubt  a  student 
critic  will  succeed  in  reaching  new  heights  of  unpopularity. 

Most  of  us  are  quite  familiar  with  the  functions  of  the  professional  critic. 
We  know  that  he  acts  as  a  "go-between"  for  artist  and  layman;  that  he  attempts 
to  make  more  clear  to  the  general  public,  through  the  written  or  spoken  word, 
the  pictorial  expression  of  the  artist. 

Having  studied  intensively  in  the  different  philosophies  of  art,  he  may 
consider  one  conception  among  all  the  others  as  expressing  more  clearly 
what  seems  to  him  to  be  the  highest  ideals  of  art.  This  philosophy  he  makes 
his  standard  of  judgment;  and  he  attempts  to  impart  it  to  the  general  public  — 
and  to  the  artists  themselves  —  in  the  hope  that  it  may  enlighten  the  layman 
in  his  outlook  on  art  and  help  to  strengthen  the  artist's  personal  convictions. 

But  we  shall  not  attempt  to  go  too  deeply  into  the  functions  of  the  pro- 
fessional critic.  What  of  the  student  who  attempts  to  act  in  his  capacity?  Are 
his  functions  the  same?  How  can  he  discuss  the  works  of  artists  who  both  in 
years  and  in  actual  practice  are  far  older  than  he,  without  displaying  a  shock- 
ing lack  of  modesty?  Shall  he  attempt  to  "enlighten"  his  fellow  students? 
Nothing  could  be  more  vain  or  silly.  The  Rambler  feels  that  a  student  can 
only  suggest  certain  ideas  or  lines  of  thought  that  he  may  have  gathered  from 
various  sources  in  the  hope  that  they  might  stimulate  discussions  among  his 
fellow  students. 

Such  things,  therefore,  as  "one-man"  shows  and  general  exhibitions  shall 
be  left  to  be  taken  into  account  by  the  professional  critic.  The  student  critic 
usually  avoids  discussing  individual  artists  unless  such  artists  (Rembrandt  or 
Matisse,  let  us  say)  represent  leaders  of  established  philosophies  of  art.  Thus, 
only  the  influence  exerted  by  a  mode  of  thought,  rather  than  any  individual 
who  is  a  part  of  it,  shall  be  considered  as  offering  worth-while  material  for 
discussion. 

If  the  Rambler,  as  a  student  critic,  can  succeed  in  stimulating  his  fellow 
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students  to  sincerely  discuss  among  themselves  and  with  their  instructors,  the 
wonders  of  this  great  new  world  they  are  entering,  then  he  shall  consider  his 
efforts  well  spent. 


Perhaps  no  figure  in  recent  years  has  caused  so  great  a  stir  in  the  field 
of  art  criticism  as  has  Thomas  Craven.  His  latest  book,  "Modern  Art,"  not 
only  has  entered  the  ranks  of  best  sellers,  but  has  become  the  subject  of  a  most 
bitter  controversy  between  opposing  philosophies  of  art.  Such  praise  and 
condemnation  as  has  been  heaped  upon  Mr.  Craven's  head  have  seldom  been 
in  evidence  since  the  advent  of  the  abstractions  of  the  Modernists. 

Why  has  "Modern  Art"  been  so  widely  discussed?  How  does  its  message 
affect  the  artist?  Of  what  interest  is  it  to  the  student?  Let  us  attempt  to 
analyze  the  thought  that  forms  the  basis  for  Mr.  Craven's  book. 

Many,  many  years  ago,  religion  formed  the  great  connecting  link  between 
the  artist  and  the  layman.  The  Church,  which  so  powerfully  dominated  the 
lives  of  the  people,  had  become  the  artist's  chief  patron,  and  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  beautify,  through  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  its  houses 
of  worship. 

Naturally,  the  subject  matter  chosen  by  the  artist  became  more  and  more 
religious  in  content.  Mural  decoration  and  easel  pictures  especially,  became 
intimately  connected  with  ecclesiastical  subjects,  and,  consequently,  with  the 
religious  life  of  the  people. 

Thus  the  artist  and  his  public  shared  a  common  interest.  The  layman, 
seeing  in  his  church  the  great  paintings  that  depicted  the  glorious  stories 
of  tlie  Bible,  readily  understood  (through  his  familiarity  with  the  subject 
matter)  their  meaning;  he  was  tremendously  interested  in,  and  loved  the 
artist's  pictorial  utterance  with  religious  fervor.  The  artist,  on  the  other  hand, 
finding  that  his  subject  matter  was  understood  and  appreciated,  was  free  to 
turn  his  efforts  toward  the  mastering  of  the  technical  side  of  his  craft  —  com- 
position, color,  drawing  —  and  he  attempted  in  each  succeeding  religious  piece 
to  better  the  technical  performance  of  the  last. 

The  Church,  then,  was  the  great  influence,  and  the  one  aim  of  art  philoso- 
phy, of  writing,  of  church  architecture,  of  the  daily  life  of  the  people,  was  the 
interpretation  of  ecclesiastical  teachings.  The  Crusades  had  begun  this  growth 
of  religious  fervor  and  it  had  spread  through  medieval  times  to  the  Renais- 
sance uniting  artist  and  public  in  mutual  understanding.  The  problem  of  how 
the  twain  shall  meet  was  solved. 

J.  ODAY,   however,   that    problem   once   more   presents    itself.      Religion   has 
become  a  vaguely  defined  term;  the  church  no  longer  is  the  dominating  factor 
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in  the  life  of  today;  religious  pictures  are  considered  sentimental  and  are  sel- 
dom seen,  and  the  common  meeting  ground  that  they  provided  for  artist  and 
layman  has  disappeared  with  them. 

How,  asks  the  artist,  can  we  establish  a  connecting  link  between  ourselves 
and  our  fellow  men?  How  can  we  express  our  ideals  so  that  we  may  be 
understood?    What  subject-matter  shall  we  choose? 

Two  opposing  points  of  view  are  being  taken.  On  the  one  side  are  banded 
the  modernists  —  Piscasso,  Matisse,  all  the  "ists"  and  "isms."  On  the  other 
stands  Craven  and  the  mode  of  thought  which  he  represents. 

The  modernists  claim  that,  because  man's  present-day  economic,  social, 
and  spiritual  structure  is  in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  upheaval,  the  artist 
cannot,  and  should  not  interpret  only  his  experiences  with  his  environment; 
that  because  of  this  period  of  great  change,  the  facts  of  his  current  existence 
may  be  disregarded,  and  he  is  free  to  express  himself  through  new  channels, 
new  forms,  new  colors,  which  in  themselves  shall  be  an  expression  of  the 
individual  artist's  "emotional"  or  "intellectual"  sensations  —  an  expression 
which  the  public  shall  gradually  learn  to  understand. 

Accordingly,  they  have  studied  the  work  of  artists  of  the  past  —  the 
Italian  primitives,  El  Greco,  the  Africans,  Cezanne  —  and  based  their  experi- 
ments upon  forms  which  they  found  in  the  work  of  the  past.  They  make  no 
effort  to  connect  their  expression  with  life  as  they  experience  it  —  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  attempting  to  disassociate  it  from  all  elements  which  tend  to 
connect  it  with  man's  existence  at  the  present  time.  Their  art  is  intended  as  an 
escape  from  "reality"  and  is  devoid,  to  a  great  extent,  of  any  human  equation, 
becoming  more  or  less  abstract. 

Up  starts  Mr.  Craven.  The  Modernists  are  fooling  themselves  and  the 
public,  is  his  cry.  Their  philosophy  is  trivial  and  very  secondary  compared 
to  one  which  he  advocates.     What  is  his  philosophy  of  art? 

A  work  of  art,  he  believes,  is  not  an  arrangement  of  colors  and  forms  for 
their  own  sake  alone.  Those  colors  and  forms  should  combine  to  make  up 
what  is  known  as  "Form." 

"Form,"  says  Mr.  Craven,  "is  nature  moulded  by  the  artist,  nature  simpli- 
fied, relieved  of  waste  and  profusion,  organized  and  converted  into  an  instru- 
ment for  the  transmission  of  human  experiences."  And  to  produce  form,  "the 
painter  must  have  something  to  say;  passion,  spiritual  steam,  pronounced 
desires,  and  the  intellectual  power  to  select  and  coordinate  and  reconstruct  the 
external  world  into  a  new  and  individual  creation." 

The  influence  of  the  Modern  French  artists  on  the  American  students  who 
annually  flock  to  Paris  is  therefore,  according  to  Mr.  Craven,  not  only  useless, 
but,  since  their  forms  are  the  result  of  a  disassociation  from  experience  —  they 
actually    prove    an    almost    insurmountable    handicap    to    the    student    whose 
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expression  is  to  depend  largely  upon  the  contact  with  his  environment.  There 
is  no  need  to  study  Picasso  because  "Picasso,  preoccupied  with  processes,  and 
abjuring  experience,  has  spent  his  life  readjusting  old  forms.  His  art  is 
wholly  traditional.  That  it  appears  to  be  new  and  original  and  strange  is  the 
result  of  his  having  reduced  the  old  forms  to  their  structural  components. 
That  it  has  no  vitality  and  no  bearing  on  modern  life  is  obvious  even  to  those 
unfamiliar  with  the  vitality  of  his  forms  in  their  original  settings."  And  Mr. 
Craven  insists  that  Picasso  should  therefore  be  regarded  only  as  an  experi- 
menter; not  as  a  great  artist — one  fitting  to  act  as  the  Great  Influence  in  the 
career  of  an  art  student. 

Art,  he  says,  must  have  a  social  content  —  revealing  the  artist's  spiritual 
kinship  with  the  world.  It  cannot  be  something  apart  from  modern  life  and 
understood  by  the  few  who  snobbishly  consider  themselves  more  superior,  more 
sensitive  souls  than  the  average  layman.  If  it  is  to  be  understood  by  the 
majority  of  the  artist's  fellowmen,  his  expression  must  result  from  experiences 
such  as  are  shared  by  mankind  in  general,  and  if  the  painter  be  American  — 
the  life  that  constitutes  America. 

"Absolved  of  their  mythical  obligation  (the  imitation  of  French  painting), 
the  American  people  should  revert  to  and  encourage  an  art  which  they  can 
understand  and  enjoy,  an  art  which,  however  inchoate,  has  at  least  one  of  the 
requisites  of  great  art  —  the  appeal  to  the  flow  of  common  experiences." 

Two  points  of  view  —  the  one  disregarding  environmental  experience  as  a 
factor  in  the  artist's  expression  (and  thus  making  it  "universal,"  in  that  it  is 
free  from  any  particular  local  theme)  ;  the  other  insisting  that  without  the 
sharing  of  mutual  experiences  of  artist  and  public  no  art  could  be  vital  —  (and 
recommending  America  as  the  meeting  ground  for  the  American  artist  and 
public.) 

Two  points  of  view  —  the  one  a  philosophy  of  forms,  which,  when  juxta- 
posed, shall  interpret  "intellectual"  and  "emotional"  sensations  of  the  artist; 
the  other  a  philosophy  of  form  which  shall  reveal  the  spirituality  of  man 
through  the  artist's  interpretation  of  his  experience  with  the  facts  of  his  exist- 
ence —  the  contact  with  his  environment. 

Which  is  right?  Could  each  viewpoint  temper  the  other  for  their  mutual 
benefit?  Are  the  works  of  the  modernists  to  be  regarded  as  merely  experi- 
mental or  will  the  esthetic  theories  and  psychological  interpretations  erected 
in  their  defense  enable  them  to  be  classed  with  the  old  masters? 

Which  is  it  to  be  —  the  "Gospel  of  Craven"  or  the  abstractions  of  Picasso? 
What  do  you  think? 
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TWO  YEARS  BEFORE 
THE  CAST 

DONALD  E.  COOKE 


X  HE  twentieth  of  September  was  the 
day  set  for  the  sailing  of  a  "raft"  of  high  srhool  graduates  on  a  two  years' 
voyage  with  Miss  Sweeney  or  Miss  Schell  and  across  the  dangerous  waters 
where  Miss  Hall  is  captain  of  the  Draftsmanship. 

As  we  were  to  get  under  weigh  at  nine  o'clock  that  morning  I  made  my 
appearance  in  room  104  at  about  eight-thirty  —  an  accomplishment  which  I 
did  not  continue  to  practice  after  a  week  or  two  at  sea.  I  was  in  full  artist's 
rig,  with  a  brand  new  smock,  a  portfolio,  and  a  box  containing  charcoal  equip- 
ment for  the  long  voyage,  which  I  had  undertaken  at  the  risk  of  incurring  a 
certain  weakness  of  the  eye,  commonly  known  among  artists  as  "painter's 
squint." 

The  addition  of  my  bright  blue  Bohemian-looking  smock,  though  some- 
what of  a  transformation,  had  been  easily  made,  and  I  felt  as  though  I  were 
already  an  artist.  But  it  is  impossible  to  deceive  the  practiced  eye  of  the 
upperclassman,  and  while  I  supposed  myself  to  be  looking  as  arty  as  Michael- 
angelo  himself,  I  was  doubtlessly  known  for  a  freshman  by  every  one  in  the 
halls  as  soon  as  I  hove  in  sight.  An  artist  has  a  peculiar  dash  to  his  clothes 
and  a  way  of  smearing  them  which  a  green  hand  can  never  get.  Trousers, 
baggy  at  the  knees,  a  rough-looking  workman's  shirt,  and  a  paint-daubed 
smock  of  many  colors  such  as  Joseph  himself  might  have  envied,  are  articles 
which,  in  the  freshman,  are  conspicuously  absent.  Beside  the  fact  that  these 
points  in  my  dress  were  missing,  doubtless  my  complexion  and  bearing  were 
enough  to  distinguish  me  from  the  true  artist,  who  with  charcoal-smeared  cheeks 
and  hands,  walks  with  a  half  stoop,  and  regards  life  with  a  squint,  as  though 
just  ready  to  measure  the  half-way  point  of  every  object  in  view. 

At  nine  o'clock  we  were  ready  to  weigh  anchor.  The  captain  (Miss 
Sweeney  I  gave  a  short  characteristic  speech  in  which  she  told  the  crew  that 
all  would  go  smoothly  if  orders  were  carried  out  and  if  every  one  did  his  duty, 
but  woe  to  the  sailor  who  didn't  do  his  work  or  fell  asleep  during  the  watch! 
With  this  warning  in  mind,  the  crew  took  their  posts.  The  familiar  sound  of 
charcoal  sticks  on  scratchers  was  heard  and  the  long  voyage  began. 

Like  all  people  when  entering  new  phases  of  their  lives,  I  drank  in  the 
atmosphere  of  my  surroundings  with  keen  interest  —  more  interest,  I  fear,  than 
later,  when  scenes  and  occupations  became  so  familiar  that  I  too  often  failed 
to  recognize  their  value,  taking  them  only  as  a  matter  of  course  —  as  hard 
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and  frequently  unpleasant  tasks  that  had  to  be  done.  But  then  the  newness 
of  everything  held  a  fascination  for  me.  The  quaint  old  cabins  (alias  rooms) 
with  their  easels  and  stands,  the  companionways  (halls)  with  their  long, 
straight  boards,  the  noisy  mess  halls,  filled  with  the  chattering,  paper-throwing 
crew,  the  holds  with  their  long  rows  of  shadowy  lockers — all  the  atmosphere  and 
fixatif  permeated  my  clothes  and  person  and  eventually  made  a  genuine  art 
student  of  me. 

During  the  first  few  weeks,  I  was,  in  truth,  at  sea.  The  captain  was  con- 
stantly shouting,  "Is  it  too  short  or  too  long?  Where  is  the  half  way  point? 
Width  to  length!  Haul  in  on  the  starboard!  Ease  off  on  the  larboard!"  These 
commands  dinned  in  my  ears  from  morning  til  night  and  made  my  eye  see-sick. 
I  swung  the  line  and  boxed  the  points,  I  stretched  my  twine  to  measure  joints, 
and  whether  or  not  you  think  figures  lie,  you  should  have  seen  the  ones  on 
my  papers! 

The  port  seemed  far  away,  the  waters  were  stormy,  and  to  add  to  the 
oceanic  quality  of  the  voyage,  we  went  occasionally  to  the  aquarium  to  draw 
fish.  I  might  say  something  at  this  point  about  the  net  results,  but  all  punning 
aside,  when  we  finally  did  put  into  port  for  summer  repairs  after  the  first 
year  of  sailing,  the  crew  was  exhausted  to  say  the  very  least. 

Of  course,  when  we  disembarked,  we  promised  the  captain  that  we 
wouldn't  make  too  free  a  use  of  our  shore  leave,  as  I  take  the  liberty  of  calling 
the  summer  vacation.  But  alas!  We  nearly  all  succumbed  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  holiday  and  came  back  to  the  ship  in  no  fit  condition  to  man  her. 

We  signed  up  under  a  new  captain.  Miss  Hall  was  her  name,  and  she 
greeted  our  run-do^vn  condition  with  anything  but  pleasure.  But  oh,  she  got 
us  working,  this  Captain  Hall,  and  before  long  we  were  under  full  sail  with 
dirty  water  ahead  —  and  reefs.  We  were  at  sea  again  without  a  speck  of  land 
in  sight,  but  the  captain  knew  the  course  we  must  take,  and  she  guided  the 
ship  with  a  practiced  hand. 

W  E  all  know  those  waters  round  bleak  Cape  Anatomy  and  tall  Examination 
Bluff.  There  are  plenty  of  storms  and  squalls  throughout  the  voyage.  But 
in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way,  though  the  present  writer  has 
not  yet  covered  the  whole  course,  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  ship  will 
touch  port  safely  about  the  29th  of  May. 

I  could  describe  more  fully  the  details  and  incidents  of  this  harrowing 
trip,  but  as  most  of  us  have  or  will  have  experienced  it,  I  shall  leave  the  less 
important  parts  of  the  story  untold.  I  shall  only  add  in  conclusion  that  for- 
tunately, to  my  knowledge,  there  is  no  one  enrolled  in  the  school  by  the  name 
of  David  Jones.  If  there  had  been  such  a  person,  a  rather  unfortunate  analogy 
might  have  slipped  into  this  article  with  all  its  other  watery  puns  and  plays 
on  words.  For  though  actually  it  would  mean  nothing  of  a  tragic  nature  at  all, 
it  might  sound  that  way  to  say  that  somebody  went  down  to  Davy  Jones's 
locker. 
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ADVERTISING 

A  FEW  POINTS  OF  INTEREST 
CONCERNING  ONE  OF  THE 
SCHOOL'S     PRINCIPAL    COURSES 

By   WILLIAM  H.    CAMPBELL 


1  HIS  is  the  first  article  in  a  series  which  will  discuss  the  various  courses 
offered  in  the  school.  The  purposes  of  these  discourses  are:  To  present  in- 
formation that  may  help  first  year  students  in  choosing  a  course,  to  promote 
a  fuller,  more  concrete  realization  of  what  each  student  is  striving  for  in  his 
particular  field,  to  familiarize  students  with  other  courses  beside  their  own, 
and  to  relate  the  school's  courses  with  work  in  the  business  and  art  world. 
The  present  article  pertains  to  the  course  in  advertising  design.  It  is  com- 
posed not  of  the  views  of  a  single  student,  graduate,  or  teacher,  but  the  com- 
bination of  all  their  opinions.  The  course  was  looked  at  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  student  by  Lester  Bushman,  second  year,  Elizabeth  Godfrey,  third 
year,  Reynold  Abruzzi,  fourth  year;  and  of  a  graduate  now  working  in  the  field 
by  Nelson  Gruppo,  Stuart  Graves,  and  Fred  Chance,  layout  men  at  N.  W. 
Ayers  and  Sons  Inc.  Raymond  Ballinger,  advertising  instructor,  considered 
the  course  from  a  teacher's  standpoint.  Mr.  Brodovitch,  advertising  super- 
visor of  the  school  and  art  director  of  Harper's  Bazaar,  was  interviewed  con- 
cerning the  course  in  its  relation  to  outside  advertising  work. 

The  greatest  purpose  of  advertising  is  to  catch  attention,  strike  up  en- 
thusiasm, and  create  interest  in  the  product  for  sale.  This  is  the  main  idea 
that  Mr.  Ballinger  is  trying  to  get  across  to  his  class.  There  are  many  elements 
which  are  included  in  the  advertising  training  to  accomplish  this  result.  Ex- 
periment in  various  fields,  techniques,  and  mediums  is  encouraged;  originality, 
imagination,  and  professional  execution  are  developed;  and  reproduction, 
needs  of  the  consumer,  and  the  many  branches  of  advertising  are  studied. 

Versatility  is  an  important  quality  in  an  advertising  artist.  Therefore, 
the  school  does  not  give  training  for  work  in  one  limited  field.  Instead,  the 
advertising  class  is  a  laboratory  where  students  can  experiment  and  gather 
knowledge  in  all  lines.  The  students  are  warned  not  to  become  specialized, 
but  to  be  prepared  for  work  in  all  fields. 
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As  a  striking  example  of  why  one  should  study  all  branches  of  advertis- 
ing instead  of  specializing,  Mr.  Brodovitch  tells  of  the  case  of  one  of  his  best 
pupils  who  has  been  partially  unsuccessful  in  securing  work,  while  less 
talented  graduates  have  been  successful.  One  reason  for  his  difficulty  is  his 
lack  of  confidence,  his  inability  to  visit  agencies  and  sell  himself,  plus  his 
failure  to  experiment  in  many  fields.  A  New  York  store  offered  him  charge 
of  their  window  display.  However,  he  had  to  refuse  this  fine  position  because 
he  had  never  taken  the  chance  to  study  this  phase  of  advertising. 

The  course's  range  of  study  includes  posters,  layouts  for  magazines  and 
newspapers,  packages,  book  jackets,  catalogues,  booklets,  folders,  billboards, 
and  window  displays.  Problems  in  illustration,  decorative  and  fashion  design 
are  given  when  these  have  a  definite  connection  with  advertising.  Imaginative 
work  with  no  apparent  practical  use  is  featured,  and  assistance  is  given  in 
making  it  answer  for  practical  problems.  Although  the  work  may  appear 
just  clever,  there  is  always  a  sound  reason  behind  it.  Students  are  urged  to 
experiment  with  various  techniques  not  only  in  the  accepted  mediums  but  also 
in  the  new  processes  and  photography.  The  class  goes  on  sketching  trips  and 
tours  to  industrial  plants,  exhibitions  and  museums.  The  school  has  exhibitions 
that  include  many  branches  of  advertising.  In  the  fourth  year  special  attention 
is  paid  to  portfolios  and  information  given  on  applying  for  work.  In  these 
ways  the  course  gives  the  student  the  opportunity  to  prepare  himself  for  any 
type  of  work  that  may  be  offered. 

1.  HE  student  is  not  trained  to  meet  just  the  problems  and  fads  of  today;  he 
does  not  learn  to  do  just  clever  surface  things  that  are  popular  for  the  moment; 
and  he  is  not  taught  modernism.  But  he  is  prepared  to  meet  the  problems  of 
tomorrow.  The  password  of  the  advertising  course  seems  to  be  "Not  modern  — 
up-to-date."  Modernism  is  something  that  will  end.  If  one  is  up-to-date  he 
will  always  be  progressing  and  ready  for  the  future. 

Originality  makes  for  less  competition.  Imitating  the  style  of  a  success- 
ful artist  reduces  the  chances  of  selling  work.  Mr.  Brodovitch  finds  in  his 
position  with  Harper's  Bazaar  that  many  young  artists  bring  work  to  him  which 
is  imitative  of  well  known  artists.  If  it  is  a  choice  between  the  work  of  an 
unknown  imitator  and  that  of  the  original  well  known  artist,  of  course  the 
latter  is  chosen.  Originality  is  also  necessary  to  create  work  which  will  attract 
the  public's  attention  and  sell  the  product. 

Many  students  who  are  trying  to  choose  a  course  ask  the  question,  "Can 
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I  take  the  advertising  course  and  be  an  illustrator?"  and  vice  versa.  Mr.  Bal- 
linger's  answer  is  that  the  principles  of  both  are  the  same.  In  the  Illustration 
course,  clearness,  force  and  elegance  are  taught.  If  these  fundamentals  are 
acquired,  the  student  has  a  foundation  for  both  advertising  and  illustration. 
The  advertising  course  may,  however,  allow  for  more  versatility  in  approach 
and  in  technique. 

The  present  course  had  its  inception  many  years  ago  in  the  "Poster  and 
Advertising  Course."  Since  Mr.  Brodovitch  took  charge  in  1930,  the  scope 
of  the  program  has  been  enlarged  from  its  limited  beginnings  to  its  present 
state. 

In  discussing  his  early  teaching  experiences,  Mr.  Brodovitch  said  that 
people  felt  his  approach  to  teaching  would  be  too  modern  and  too  European. 
They  believed  that  his  work  would  influence  the  classes  and  that  the  type  of 
instruction  that  he  gave  could  only  be  adapted  for  use  in  smart,  high  class 
shops  and  magazines.  However,  this  criticism  is  proved  to  be  wrong  by  the 
success  of  former  students  who  have  gone  into  all  phases  of  advertising.  They 
have  secured  employment  in  not  only  high  class  establishments  and  publications 
but  also  in  those  which  cater  to  the  masses.  Although  Mr.  Brodovitch's  ideas 
have  a  European  background,  they  have  been  adapted  to  the  American  public. 
Approximately  35  graduates  since  the  class  of  1931  are  known  to  have 
secured  advertising  work.  Also  the  instructors  have  helped  to  get  odd  jobs  for 
the  students  who  are  still  in  the  school.  This  work  helps  financially  and 
makes  contacts  which  are  useful  in  the  future. 

Three  graduates  who  are  now  working  at  Ayers  —  N.  Gruppo,  F.  Chance, 
and  S.  Graves  —  when  asked  what  they  thought  of  the  advertising  course 
replied  with  words  of  praise.  Their  belief  is  that  it  is  the  most  intensive  and 
practical  course  available,  and  that  Mr.  Brodovitch  is  an  inspiring  teacher. 
They  appreciated  the  excellent  start  which  the  course  gave  them  for  work  in 
the  advertising  field. 

Recently  photography  has  been  added  as  a  supplementary  subject,  with 
professional  men  giving  talks  and  information  to  students  who  are  doing  photo- 
graphic designs.  The  equipment  is  being  improved  and  plans  are  in  mind 
to  give  more  thorough  instruction  in  this  subject.  A  library  of  type  faces 
has  been  gathered,  and  more  attention  is  being  given  to  typographic  layout. 
The  advertising  course  has  changed  and  is  changing.  In  the  past  it  has  kept 
abreast  with  the  developments  in  the  advertising  business  and  it  intends  to 
continue  doing  so. 
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ALUMNI  DINNER 


An 


LT  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alumni, 
Herman  Bacharach  and  Mary  Sweeny  were 
elected  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
while  Elizabeth  Collins  was  re-elected.  The 
entire  Board  now  consists  of  the  above, 
Raphael  Cavaliere,  C.  Eugene  Klebe,  B. 
Frank  Jarrett,  W.  Singerly  Smith  and  Mary 
Marshall.  Undergraduate  members  are  Oscar 
Mertz,  Jr.,  and  William  Rickert,  Jr. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board,  Miriam 
Tindall  Smith  was  appointed  Chairman  of 
both  the  Dinner  and  Exhibition  Committees. 
She  appointed  Rodney  Clark  Chairman  of  the 
Entertainment  Committee. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  Raphael 
Cavaliere  was  elected  President  and  C.  Eu- 
gene Klebe,  Vice-president.  Mr.  Jarrett  was 
re-elected  Treasurer  and  Miss  Collins  Secre- 
tary. 

The  Dinner,  held  April  4th,  was  the  most 
successful  in  years,  nearly  three  hundred 
members  of  the  Alumni  being  present.  With 
such  a  large  attendance  it  was  necessary  to 
set  up  tables  in  three  rooms.  The  Auditorium 
was  the  center  of  activities,  since  there  upon 
the  stage  was  the  speakers'  table,  decorated 
with  large  bowls  of  yellow  roses.  Here  were 
seated  Mr.  Warwick,  Mr.  Copeland,  Mr.  Kir- 
by,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cavaliere,  Mrs.  Marshall, 
Mr.  and  Miss  Jarrett  and  Mary  Sweeny.  The 
other  tables  in  this  room  with  their  golden 
bentwood  chairs  were  set  in  three  rows  run- 
ning lengthwise,  and  with  their  spotless  linen, 
gleaming  silver,  yellow  candles  and  jars  of 
daffodils,  presented  a  lovely  picture,  which 
Rodney  Clark's  black  screens,  acting  as  back- 
ground, set  off  to  very  good  advantage. 

The  Exhibition  Room  was  set  with  tables 
running  crosswise.  Here  too  the  decorative 
scheme  employed  yellow  candles  and  daf- 
fodils.    The  third  room  was  the  Advertising 


Department,  just  in  back  of  the  Exhibition 
Room.  Here,  total  severance  from  the  rest 
of  the  evening  gathering  was  partly  compen- 
sated for  by  a  careful  scheme  of  decoration, 
for  all  window  sills  were  filled  with  candle- 
sticks and  bowls  of  gay  flowers.  Miss  Sweeny 
and  her  enthusiastic  undergraduate  helpers 
arranged  this  room,  which  was  the  only  one 
of  the  three  in  which  the  electric  lights  were 
extinguished,  and  the  dinner  was  eaten  in  the 
soft  glow  of  candles  (much  to  the  alarm  of 
the  waiters  who  glimpsed  the  possibility  of 
depositing  a  plate  of  soup  in  someone's  lap). 

After  dinner,  short  speeches  of  welcome 
were  made  by  Mr.  Warwick,  Principal  of  the 
School,  Mr.  Cavaliere,  President  of  the 
Alumni,  and  Mr.  Copeland,  Toastmaster. 

The  entertainment,  following  the  dinner, 
was  provided  by  a  group  of  players  under  the 
able  direction  of  Rodney  Clark,  and  consisted 
of  three  short  one-act  plays.  During  the  din- 
ner and  between  the  acts  music  was  provided 
by  Mr.  Bernard  Cortese's  famous  string  trio. 

Mr.  Alessandro  Angelucci,  formerly  a  tenor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Opera  Co.,  contributed 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening  by  singing 
between  the  dramatic  offerings.  He  was 
greatly  applauded. 

Among  the  most  entertaining  items  of  the 
evening  were  the  impromptu  curtain  talks  by 
Mr.  Clark,  explaining  the  stage  action  which 
was  to  follow.  Rodney  also  played  the  over- 
tures and  incidental  music. 

The  short  plays  were  as  varied  as  possible. 
The  first  with  a  lovers'  quarrel  for  motif 
was  acted  by  Miss  Dorothy  Conlon  and  Mr. 
William  McBlane.  The  second,  presenting 
the  desultory  conversation  of  three  men  while 
fishing,  was  enacted  by  Herman  Bacharach, 
John  Hathaway  and  William  Blood.  The 
third,  the  "piece  de  resistance"  of  the  evening 
was  a  Russian  tragedy  in  which  were  no  less 
than  five  suicides.    The  actors  consisted  of  the 
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five  already  mentioned  with  the  addition  of 
Miss  Florence  Butz  and  Miss  Meiswinkle. 

The  scenery  of  all  three  plays,  as  explained 
by  Mr.  Clark,  exemplified  the  latest  develop- 
ment in  stage-craft.  It  was  very  simple,  con- 
sisting of  screens  set  upon  an  eighteen  inch 
platform.  Settings  were  changed  in  full  view 
of  the  audience,  but  the  actors  took  their 
positions  in  the  midst  of  a  complete  "black- 
out" during  which  Mr.  Clark  played  the  in- 
troductory music.  Mention  should  be  made 
of  the  fact  that  the  platforms  and  screens 
were  borrowed  from  the  studio  of  Bill  Sparks, 
alumnus  of  the  school,  while  other  smaller 
parts  were  made  and  painted  by  members  of 
the  cast.  Mr.  William  Reidel  assisted  at 
rehearsals  and  during  the  performance. 


ALUMNI  EXHIBITION 

X  HE  Sixth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  work 
of  members  of  the  Alumni  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Museum  School  of  Industrial  Art  was 
notable  for  the  scope  and  excellency  of  its 
material.  This  year  the  walls  of  the  Audi- 
torium as  well  as  those  of  the  Exhibition 
Room  were  brought  into  use,  and  the  subjects 
of  Illustration,  Advertising  and  Print-making 
received  greater  attention  than  the  limited 
space  available  last  year  made  possible. 

The  Jury  was  composed  of  John  Ray  Sin- 
nock,  Medalist  of  the  United  States  Mint  and 
well  known  for  his  mural  paintings,  stained 
glass  and  sculpture;  Henry  Pitz,  outstanding 
illustrator,  who  is  now  at  work  upon  a  mural 
for  the  Franklin  Institute;  Bob  Rushton, 
water-colorist,  illustrator  and  Chairman  of 
the  Hanging  Committee;  Benton  Spruance, 
print-maker;  Margaret  Gest,  modernist  in  oils, 
water  colors  and  pastels;  and  Elizabeth  Dins- 
more,  Art  Director  of  Country  Gentleman. 

Among  the  oil  paintings  shown  in  the  Ex- 
hibition Room  were  portraits  by  Edward 
Strawbridge,  Paul  Burns  and  Nicolo  D'As- 
cenzo.  Mary  Marshall  was  represented  by 
two  large  sunny  flower  paintings  and  Flor- 
ence Cannon  by  a  silvery  bowl  of  water-lilies. 
Miriam  Tindall  Smith  showed  "Draughts- 
man's Corner,"  a  large  still  life. 


Water  colors  claimed  a  large  share  of  the 
wall  space.  There  were  sparkling  landscapes 
by  the  Copelands,  mountain  men  by  Henry 
Pitz,  and  two  charming  coastal  compositions 
with  rocks  by  Margaret  Gest.  Mary  Minnick 
Grofe  exhibited  two  interesting  vases  of 
flowers  with  a  black  background.  Bob  Rush- 
ton  showed  two  water  colors  with  figures 
against  a  snowy  ground.  Martino  showed 
landscapes  in  both  water  color  and  pastel 
while  Pinto  was  represented  by  a  flower  com- 
position. 

In  the  Auditorium  the  illustrators  and 
print  makers  held  sway.  There  were  large 
full  color  drawings  in  oil  by  Ralph  Coleman 
and  large  black  and  white  drawings  by  Rob- 
ert Crowther.  Charming  block-prints  in  four 
and  five  colors  by  Herman  Bacharach  de- 
picted glimpses  of  the  crafts  and  ceremonials 
of  the  Indians  of  old  New  Mexico  with  which 
the  artist  is  so  familiar.  Notable  among 
them  was  the  "Rain  God,"  a  small  clay  figure 
in  dull  grays  holding  in  his  lap  a  pottery 
bowl  into  which  the  skies  poured  the  "gentle 
benediction  of  the  rain."  The  subtle  coloring 
of  this  print  and  the  happily  conceived  design 
with  its  diagonal  movement  of  the  rectagonal 
billets  of  rain  make  one  actually  feel  the 
cool  moist  breeze  which  is  stirring  the  little 
flags  of  the  two  corn  altars.  The  print  en- 
titled "Corn  Dance"  with  its  brilliant  yellows 
and  tans  and  its  three  curiously  postulating 
figures  conveys  the  rhythm  of  the  tom-toms 
and  is  as  decorative  as  a  Spanish  tile. 

Noteworthy  among  the  prints  are  the  in- 
dustrial lithographs  of  Herbert  Pullinger  and 
the  blocks  of  "Mike"  Gallagher.  Interesting 
too  are  the  small  illustrative  spots  of  Harry 
Goff,  the  delicate  line-work  of  which  almost 
requires  a  jeweler's  glass  for  full  apprecia- 
tion. 

John  Wolseiffer's  drawings:  "March,"  the 
"Cowboy,"  and  the  "Gulls,"  although  quite 
diff'erent  from  the  artist's  well  known  marion- 
ettes, show  the  same  playful  influence  and  the 
same  clearcutness.  The  bookjackets  of  Mar- 
guerite Gaudin  may  appear  as  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise to  many  who  have  admired  her  enamel- 
like  water  colors  with  their  very  unusual  use 
of  the  black  line. 
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EWS  of  the  Alumni  is  extremely  diflBcult 
to  gather.  Members  are  scattered  all  over 
creation,  and  consequently  much  that  would 
not  only  be  of  great  interest  to  fellow  alumni 
but  reflect  credit  upon  the  school  must  remain 
unpublished  and  unknown.  We  all  have  the 
tendency  to  think  of  what  we  are  doing  as 
just  part  of  the  day's  work  and  "nothing  to 
brag  about."  Or  else  we  keep  looking  ahead 
to  greater  achievement  and  deem  the  things 
we  have  done  to  be  of  little  moment.  Just 
the  other  day  I  was  trying  to  dig  some  news 
out  of  a  member  of  the  alumni,  and  after 
about  a  half  hour  of  apparently  hopeless 
digging  he  admitted  that  after  two  heiresses 
he  had  finally  "got  the  heir." 

Paul  Longnecker  now  has  three  children 
and  is  looking  around  for  a  place  in  the 
country  where  he  no  doubt  figures  they  will 
grow  like  weeds. 

There  has  been  some  considerable  move- 
ment of  artists  out  towards  the  untrodden 
fields.  Mr.  Beacham,  one  of  the  Art  Directors 
of  J.  Wallace  Armstrong,  and  his  wife,  well 
known  during  her  school  days  as  Helena 
Krause,  are  living  in  the  country.  Rudolph 
Pott  and  his  wife,  after  living  out  near  Fort 
Washington  for  nearly  two  years,  have  re- 
cently returned  to  Germantown.  Rudy  is 
drawing  Fords  for  the  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 
Company.  Kohnny  Pierce  has  bought  a  farm 
near  Kimberton  while  Heistand  Miller  is 
building  a  studio  in  Parkerford. 

Remember  Helen  Chadwick,  the  little  girl 
who  made  such  fine  drawings  in  the  Interior 
Decoration  Department  around  1925?  She 
was  also  one  of  the  Czarina's  pages  in  the 
Russian  Pageant.  Well,  she  has  two  children 
and  lives  in  Buffalo. 

Bill  Baily,  the  cartoonist,  known  during  his 
school  days  as  William  Baily  the  artist,  drew 
the  cartoons  for  the  Food  Fair  at  Strawbridge 
and  Clothier's.  He  also  recently  won  a  prize 
at  the  Print  Club. 

We  have  heard  that  Harry  Rosen,  former 
iron-worker,  now  sculptor,  made  a  portrait 
bust  of  Frederick  March,  film  hero.  We  be- 
lieve Harry  is  now  living  in  Tahiti  upon 
the  fruits  of  his  labor. 

The   work    of   Robert    Crowther,   some   of 


which  was  exhibited  in  the  Alumni  Show, 
appears  quite  consistently  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  and  the  Cosmopolitan.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  work  of  Ralph  Coleman. 

Joseph  Clements'  illustrations  appear  in 
Collier's,  while  upon  the  covers  of  this  mag- 
azine often  appear  the  well-trained  and  fash- 
ionable dogs  of  C.  Eugene  Klebe.  Klebe's 
work  will  also  appear  shortly  upon  the  cover 
of  Country  Gentleman. 

The  Studios  of  William  Sparks  is  now  oc- 
cupied in  getting  together  the  scenery  for  the 
latest  Mask  and  Wig  Show,  "Drums  Fortis- 
simo." Rodney  Clark  and  William  Reidel 
are  members  of  the  studio  staff. 

Miss  Jessie  Whisler,  formerly  lecturer  on 
furniture  at  Wanamaker  Institute,  is  now  on 
the  staff  of  the  Spring  Garden  Institute. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Alumni  Association,  it  was  voted 
to  definitely  discontinue  issuance  of  the  Alum- 
ni Gold  Medal  and  to  divert  all  moneys  from 
this  source  to  the  Scott  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship fund. 

The  Alumni  Sketch  Class  under  the  direc- 
tion of  John  Wolseiffer  held  on  Monday  even- 
ings at  the  school  has  been  well  attended.  All 
active  and  associate  members  of  the  Alumni 
were  eligible  to  attend. 

The  Frances  Tipton  Hunter  Picture  Book 
has  just  come  from  the  press  of  the  Whit- 
man Publishing  Company  and  is  a  collection 
of  her  work  which  has  appeared  previously 
in  the  form  of  covers  for  Collier's,  illustra- 
tions for  Good  Housekeeping  and  Cosmopoli- 
tan, and  posters  for  National  Carbon  Com- 
pany, Inc.  The  pictures  are  accompanied  by 
poems  and  stories. 

Katherine  Milhouse  was  recently  awarded 
the  Stewardson  Prize  of  $100  for  the  best 
figure  in  sculpture  executed  in  eighteen  hours. 
Aurelius  Renzetti  was  one  of  the  judges  who 
served  on  the  jury. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

Anne  Goodfellow  Rebok 
December,  1934 

Dorothy  Weeks  Beebe 
December,  1934 
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WILLIAM   I.   MEIL 


218   S.  15TH   STREET 

BELL  PHONE  — PENNyPACKER  4969 
PHILADELPHIA 


ARTIST  AND  DRAWING 

MATERIALS  -  SCHOOL 

AND     STATIONERY 

SPECIALTIES 


WE    CARRY    A   FULL   ASSORTMENT 

OF  WINSOR  NEWTONS,  REMBRANDT 

BLOCKX  AND  WEBER,  AS  WELL  AS 

CHEAPER  MATERIALS. 


SPECIAL  RATES  TO  STUDENTS 
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i^ee  us  for  your 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES 

•  Finest    photographic    equipment    at 
prices  you  can  afford. 

Amateurs  will  find  it  advantageous 
to  discuss  their  problems  with  us. 
We  offer  you  a  really  helpful  service 
at  Seaboard. 

Careful  fine  grain  development  of 
films. 

AN  EVENING  COURSE  IN  PICTORIAL  PORTRAITURE  UNDER 
THE  PERSONAL  SUPERVISION  OF  ALFRED  DELARDI,  F.R.P.S. 


SEABOARD 


ie^i4Zc:fA 


222  SOUTH  FIFTEENTH  STREET 


KLEIN  &  GOODMAN 

camera  exchange 
1  8  S.  1  0th  STREET 


•  Photographic  Apparatus  and 
Supplies 

Motion  Picture  Cameras  and 
Accessories 

16      mm.      Talking     Picture 

Equipment.    Sound  Film 

Rental  Library. 


CENTRE 
CITY 

luncheonette 


Northeast    Corner 

Broad    and     Pine 

Streets 


CATERING  TO  STUDENTS 
IS  OUR  SPECIALTY 
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SPRING   SPECIALS 

FOR  THE  ARTIST 


Sketching  Easels,  $1.25,  $1.49, 
$2.75,  $3.15 

Studio  Easels,  $1.49,  $3.00, 
$3.75,  $5.50 

Mahogany  Studio  Arm  Pal- 
ettes (Polished)  18  x  24,  $2.75 

Visit  our  complete  Artist's  Material 
Dept.  Sign  Supplies  —  Decorative 
Materials.  Fine  Wall  Papers — Paints. 

JOSEPH  E.  PODGOR  CO.,  INC. 

612  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Lombard    1493  Main  6816 

We  Deliver. 


"Forsyth  for  Frames" 

WE  OFFER  AN  UNUSUAL  SELEC- 
TION OF  MOULDINGS.  SPECIAL 
PRICES  GIVEN  TO  ARTISTS  AND 
STUDENTS.  EXPERT  WORKMAN- 
SHIP. 

•  REPAIRING 

•  REGILDING 

•  PRINTS 

O  HAND  CARVED  FRAMES 

M.  W.  FORSYTH  CO. 

920   WALNUT  ST. 
Picture  Framers  for  Fifty  Years 


G. 


ompliments  of 


the  BLUM 


store 


Sole  Agents  for  U.S.A.  of 

LUCIEN  LEFEBVRE-FOINET 
Colors 

*  Belsium,  French  and  Domestic  Canvas 

Cotton    Canvas    (52    in.), 
50c  yd. 

Special      Belgium      Linen 
Canvas,  $1.25  yd.  up. 

ARTCO  colors— Artist  and 
Drawing  Materials 

French    Charcoal    Paper, 
.03  per  sheet. 

Full    Line    French    Foinet 
Brushes. 

ART  IMPORTING  CO.,  Inc. 

927  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
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THE  SKETCHBOOK  CONGRATU- 
LATES THE  FOLLOWING  STU- 
DENTS FOR  WINNING  5  OUT  OF  8 
PRIZES  IN  THE 

AYER  SCHOOL  SERVICE 
COVER  DESIGN  NATION 
WIDE      COMPETITION 


First  Prize — 

DOROTHY   E.   RODENHAUSEN 

Third  Prize — 

PAUL  MELONE 

Honorable  Mentions — 
WILLIAM  WOOD 
GEORGE  ROY 
AMERICO  DE  PAMFILLIS 


(Sompli 


iments 


WEBER 

FINE    ARTIST 
COLORS 

OIL  -WATER-TEMPERA  -  PASTEL 

"The  Colors  the  Old  Masters  Would  Have  Used" 


F.  WEBER  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,    PENNA. 

*  SUPPLY    STORE 

SCHOOL    OF    INDUSTRIAL     ART 

*  1  71  0     CHESTNUT     STREET 


Manufacturing  Ardsi's 
Colormen  Since  1853 
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Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Art 


Officers 

J.  STOGDELL  STOKES 
President 


JOHN  S.  JENKS  GEORGE  D.  WIDENER 

Vice  Presidents 


JULIUS  ZIEGET,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

WILLARD  P.  GRAHAM,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer 

GIRARD  TRUST  COMPANY,  Custodian 

WILLIAM  M.  ELKINS,  Chairman  of  the  Board 

The  School 

EDWARD  WARWICK,  Principal  The    Museum 

EDWARD  W.  FRANCE  PISKE  KIMBALL,  Director 

Director  of  the  Philadelphia  Textile       Memorial  Hall,  Fairmount  Park 
School 

WILLARD  P.  GRAHAM,  Registrar 


